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WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, EU. 


SIR, 


T is impoſſible for any impartial Engliſhman, 
1 who is capable of reflection, and not deſtitute 
of feeling, to contemplate the preſent awful ſtate 
of his country, without attempting to avert the 
danger by which it 1s threatened, 


In taking the liberty of addreſſing you, I think 
it neceſſary to premiſe, that being totally uncon- 
need with any party, I am not actuated by 

motives of that deſcription: that I am not pre- 
judiced in favour of any political character, but 
A 3 am 


BE - 
am attached to the firm and inviolable principles, 


on which was reared the Noble Fabric of the 
Bririſh Conſtitution. 


I avow myſelf to be a free-born Briton of the 
od School, and apprehend as much danger to 
the liberties of my country from the uncontrouled 
dominion of an imperious Ariſtocracy, as there 
might be anarchy and tumult in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an unqualified Democracy. The ve- 
nerable conſtitution of this land was wont to ride 
ſecurely at anchor between theſe two extremes; 
but now the ſteerage appears to be changing: 
and the ſubſtantial reaſons which follow will not 
permit me to * that the rk can be in our 
apr: ph | 


| 3 Although 1 . moſt GE IESS in endea- 
voured to perform my duty to God and to Sa- 
ciety, and have hitherto rendered unto Cæſar 
the things which are Cæſar's; yet do I perceive 
my civil rights, which are entruſted to your 
guardianſhip, maſt alarmingly abridged. 


_,2dly., Although neither. peſtilence nor famine 
has ſcourged this once favoured kingdom, and 
| | the 
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the ſeaſons have yielded their abundance with 
little diminution of their accuſtomed bounty, yet 
are taxes multiplying ſo rapidly, and the neceſ- 
ſaries of life ſo enormouſly increaſing in value, 
that the fruits of my induſtry, of which it is 
your ſpecific duty to inſure me the poſſeſſion, 
are ſenſibly melting away. The comforts with 
which diligence and ceconomy formerly re- 
warded perſons of my ſtation now no longer 
cheer the hearts of. a dender, an affectionate, and 
virtuous family. 


But beſides theſe perſonal cauſes of complaint, 
though the taxes in ſupport of the poor are 
extremely burthenſome and oppreſſive, I am 
doomed to witneſs daily increaſing ſcenes of 
wretchedneſs, which, painful as they are to be- 
hold, it is ſtill more ſo to be deprived of the 
| power to relieve. FE 


' Theſe are red and ſerious grievances,' Sir, 
which none but the very wealthy, the very un- 
feeling, and the very careleſs can fail to obſerve. 
Mr. P. may preface the opening of each budget 
with an eloquent ſtatement of national proſpe- 

A 4 * 


(©) 
rity, but he may be contradicted with truth, 
from the decided and galling experience of a 
numerous, and I will preſume to add, a moſt 
reſpectable part of the community—a claſs of 
people, . inſulted and diſregarded as they are in 


the preſent times, who contribute much more 


chan the poſſeſſor of extreme wealth, or the he- 
ritors of extreme poverty, to the ſtability, the 


dlignity and the virtue of every empire, Where | 


they are permitted to Bouriſn. 


6 In theſe days of political acrimony and dark 
ſuſpicion, party ſpirit is become ſo rancorous, 
and Miniſters, though poſſeſſing only a dele- 
gated power, are become ſo jealous of their au- 
thority, and have taken ſuch new and extraor- 
dinary precautions to ſtifle complaint, that it is 
hardly ſafe for the moſt moderate and peaceable 
ſubject of this realm to ſtate his own grievances, 
or. expreſs his fears for his country's welfare, 
mould his ideas of the meaſures of Adminiſtra- 
tion vary or differ from thoſe of its ſupporters, . 


But 1 am yet ſangvine enough to hope, that 
one avenue remains uncloſed, through which the 
*ggrieved 


— . 


. 
2gprieved may ſtill ſecurely ſeck redreſ—tliar 
is, by a direct appeal to your moral feelings, to 
the reaſon, the humanity, the conſcience of 
yourſelf and every other member of the Houſe 
untainted, who is exemplary in his domeſtic re- 
lations, and who is an independent man. Upon 
this evidence of your private worth, and from 
your open profeſſion, I conclude that you are a 
Chriſtian. You well know, Sir, that the moſt 
extenſive and beneficent principle of Chriſtianity 
is, that © you ſhould do to others as you would 
that they ſhould do to you.“ Upon this ſacred 
and immoveable haſis reſts the doctrine, that 
moral obligations are reciprocal, and equally 
binding upon every order in ſociety. Moral 
duties being mutual, there cannot be one ſpecies 
of juſtice or good faith, &c. for the governors 
of a nation, and another for the governed. The 
mere ſuppoſition that the Divine Being does not 
require the ſame obedience to his laws from 
every memher of the community, were it gene · 
rally ated upon, muſt lead to the ſubverſion of 
all order and good government. For if there 
are really ne divine laws by which the actions of 


"EL 


men muſt in all caſes-be indj/penſably regulated, 
vpon what ground are obedience, ſubmiſſion and 


allegiance exacted by our ſuperiors? Clear and 


intelligible as this reaſoning is in itſelf, it is ſtill 
farther confirmed by hiſtorical teſtimony, which 
undeniably proves that nations fall to inevitable 
decay, when morals have declined, and corrup- 
tion and depravity pu to a certain degree. . 


r 
4 EY 


Reaſon and experience da alike: concur in 
eſtabliſhing this everlaſting trutb, that genuine 
morality is efextial not only to the ſtability but 
to the very exiſtence of nations. It is the more 

neceſſary to keep this great axiom ever in view, 


becauſe a contrary poſition, drawn, I fear, not 


from juſt premiſes, but from the too ordinary 
practice of ſtateſmen, has been very generally 
maintained, viz. that moral obligation may be 
diſpenſed with when the . of a ſtate re- 


92 it. 


- Such being the dire& influence of morality on 
the proſperity of nations, if a more ſtrict obſer- 
| vance of its injunctions were required from one 
claſs of perlons than another, it would be from 


that 


n) 
that claſs in which deviations from rectitude 
produce in ſociety the greateſt quantity of diſ- 
order and miſery. Hence I may juſtly infer, 
Phat the duties of ſtateſmen and legiſlators are of 
the ee and moſt awful caſt. 


The ae or the drunkard, pernicious 
as is his conduct, injures himſelf or his family 
chiefly, and his example extends comparatively 
to a very ſmall diſtance in weakening the bonds 
of ſociety, but the miſchief of political profligacy 
is ſtill more widely diffuſed it involves in it the 
fate of millions it overwhelms whole empires 
wi woe 1 devaſtation. 
| addi may ſeem ue e M dwelt ſo long 
upon the magnitude and reality of legiſlative du- 
ties, in an addreſs to you, Sir, or to gentlemen 
of your character. But when I compare the 
meaſures of the Adminiſtration which you ſup- 
port either with the precepts of Chriſt, or the 
rules of morality, I feel myſelf forcibly urged to 
make an appeal to your conſcience,” and moſt 
folemnly to call upon you at this momentous 
period to explain, how you reconcile ſuch mea- 
lures 


( 32 | 
(ures with any one religious principle? If you 


cannot, then I conjure you in the name of God, 


and of your country, to return without delay to 
the execution of that truſt, to the ſacred and 


indiſpenſable nature of which I haye endeavoured 
to draw your molt ſerious attention, 


* 
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ks Too muſt be contious Sir, chat in. ſupporting 


Mr. P. and acting with his party, you yourſelf 
arg implicated in the good or evil tendency of 

his meaſures., No Miniſter can, conſtitutionally = 
at leaſt, execute any of his deſigns, of whatever 
complexion, without the concurrence of a ma- 


Jjority of the Houſe of Commons. Every indi- 


vidual of this majority is as reſponſible in foro 
conſcientim for every vote, as the Premier him- 
ſelf is amenable for every public act, to the Bar 
of the Nation and to the e 1 8 


| Weigh well the Free? nature and deep i import 


of. this your, ſenatorial reſponſibility. Reflect, 


Sir, how ſtrictly and individually anſwerable you 
are for the dreadful conſquences which every 
vote of yours may have produced throughout 
England and Europe. But more eſpecially, far 

the 


„„ 
the deplorable effects which two grand decifions 
of yours relating to Parliamentary Reform, and 
the preſent War with France have had upon the 
national virtue, the ſocial order, and the inter- 
nal * of this bine. 


Firſt, 1 ſhall * your permiſſion to inquire 
mto the conſequences which your oppoſition to 
2 Reform of Parliament has produced upon the 
morals, and of courſe upon the ſecurity, the do- 
meſtic peace, and the proſperity of this once fa- 
amn ſand, 


If there ever was a queſtion ENT to your 


Houſe of a more ſtrictly virtuous and moral 
rendency than another, it was that of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. If there ever was a meaſure cal- 
culated to ſtem the tide of corruption, to reſtore 
correctneſs and purity to public manners, to ſe- 


cure the liberties of Engliſhmen, to give perma- 


nency, ſtability, energy, and ſafety to the un- 


adulterated Conſtitution of Great Britain—this 


was that meaſure. Its very rejection was a proof 
of its neceſſity. How any man of moral feelings 
and ſound ſenſe could join in ſuch a rejection, 


On 


= ( 4 I. 
on the iy plea of unſeaſonableneſs, will be 
matter of equal aſtoniſhment and regret to the 
lateſt poſterity. There was no time in which it 
ought not to have been adopted, but the moſt 
early was undoubtedly the moſt ſeaſonable. In 
the year 1784, you allowed, and you decided 
that corruption was increaſing and ought to be 
diminiſhed :;—it' was tben an alarming evil. But 
in the year 1796, when it was multiplied an 
hundred fold, you „ it as cher N 3 
two evils. 1 1 Acitrwuon- 


Your dread of anarchy and ſedition overcame 
your juſter alarms for the ſafety of religion and 
liberty. Avowed political profligacy was per- 
mitted to extend its devaſtations, unimpeded by 5 
you - becauſe that was not the preciſe moment 
in which it could with ſafety be checked. 
Would you apply this ſort of treatment to a con- 
tagious, wide waſting peſtilence? Would you 
wait till ſome unuſual change in the atmoſphere 
ſhould ſtay the ravages of that diſtemper, after 

thouſands had fallen victims to its malignity ? 
Would you not on the' contrary, without-heſita- 


tion or delay, and even at ſome perſonal riſk, cut 
| off 


„ 
off all communication between thoſe who were 
tainted and thoſe who were ſound? 


But that Anarchy which you now conceive to 
be the greateſt evil, takes its riſe from the cor- 
ruption, which you think comparatively inno- 
cent. For if the morality of a nation is inſepa- 
rably connected with its internal proſperity and 
peace in oppoſing Reform, Mr. P. and you 
his adherent, are practically oppoſing this incon- 
trovertible maxim. You are contributing in a 
moſt rapid and extenſive manner to vitiate the 
minds of the people to deſtroy the harmony 
of ſociety to lay the foundation for Anarchy, 
where alone it can be founded, viz. in a depra- 
vity of morals, ö 


5 1 nit once more appeal to hiſtorical teſti- 
mony, when I maintain, that no principles, pure- 
ly political, and which ſolely affect the form of 
any Government, have ever, unaided by oppreſ- 
ſion, excited a people to acts of ſedition and 
treaſon. When by harſh and deſpotic treat- 
ment a nation is forced to revolt, (for a general 


revolt has ſeldom or ever r happened among a 
b proſperous 
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uninſtructed man, in an half civilized ſtate, 


(36 ) 


exceſſes too frequently attending revolution, 
originate in the moral corruption of the multi- 
rude, previouſly and gradually acquired, from 
the influence of evil example. A profligate and 


where his wants are multiplied by art, and his 
envy rouſed by compariſon, is one of the moſt 
terrible and ſavage animals of the whole crea- 
tion. He is not engendered under any particu- 
lar form of Government, but will conſtantly be 
found to exiſt in every community where igno- 
rance and vice are allowed to prevail, and will 


be multiplied in proportion as theſe enemies to 


human happineſs are patronized and cheriſhed. 
Perſons of this deſcription are the true produ- 
cers and ſupporters of Anarchy, whether they 
aſſume the name of Royaliſt or Democrat. 
Theſe are the men who ought to excite your 
moſt ſerious alarm, and W your * n. 


oppoſition. 


It is however more than probable, that your 
fatal deciſion againſt Reform, has tended to 


| Increaſe, rather than diminiſh theſe terrible foes 


to 


C3 Y 


to ſocial. order and regular government. This 
fact will, T fear, be too plainly aſcertained in the 
courſe of the - ſubſequent enquiry into the ten- 
dency of thoſe Abuſes, whoſe actual exiſtence is 
-indelibly ſtamped in the Journals of your Houſe, 
in theſe deciſive terms: The Influence of the 
Crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought 
to be diminiſhed.” 


Wich the ardent, but deluſive hope that you 
would practically adhere to, and effectuate this 
noble reſolution of the Commons, were you, 
Sir, uſhered into political notice. The Premier 
himſelf owed the earlieſt and beſt part of his 
popular elevation to his ſolemn profeſſion of the 


ſame ſacred principles, which produced this ever 
memorable reſolution. 


But Mr. P's morality and his ambition hen 
went Hand in hand. The path which he had to 
purſue was rugged indeed. and ſteep; but it was 
direct: it would have conducted him, at one and 
the ſame time, to the chief ſeat of national ho- 

nour, and to the pinnacle of moral and political 
perfection. His nobleſt ambition, his moſt 

B aſpiring 


( 8 ) 
aſpiring hopes might have been completely gra- 
tified. He would have been the ſaviour of his 
country.—Alas! Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 
how art thou fallen! Yes, Sir, even he was ſub- 

dued—by that unſeen, irreſiſtible power, that 
influence, before which the . ſtateſmen 
have fallen proſtrate. 


For before the defection of Mr. P. that diſ- 
graceful axiom, which has debaſed the Britiſh 
character, and ſunk the name of Briton to the 
loweſt degree of ignominy—that axiom, that 
every. man has his price, was received without a 
bluſh, and acted upon in defiance of laws divine 
or human. His price was the gratification of a 


falſe and imperious ambition: he had not the 
magnanimity, the virtue to decline a ſtation, 


which, at his age, the ſublimeſt genius could not 
have filled with hanour to himſelf, or ſafety. to 
his country. A ftation, Sir, whick demands | 
a maturity of judgment, a weight of experience, 
and a ſtern degree of integrity, which it was im- 
poſſible for him to have acquired. 

| Even 


* If Mr. P. was ſincere in his ſupport of parliamentary 


Reform, and if he entered into office with a view to obtain 
| | one, 


(19) 
Even ſuppoſing that Mr. P. in accepting a 
place of the higheſt truſt, was actuated by the 
pureſt motives; that the mode of his aſcenſion to 
that place was not unconſtitutional; that he has 
performed the functions of his high office with a 
wiſdom above his years; yet HAS HE RE- 
TAINED HIS INTEGRITY ?—Has' he, or 
has he not violated one of the moſt ſacred ob- 
ligations which a man could enter into, by in- 


creaſing to a tremendous magnitude that influ- 


ence which he had ſolemnly pledged himſelf to 
diminiſh; that influence which the Legiſlature 
had marked with an indelible ſtigma; that in- 
fluence which, in its application, conſtitutes a 
high crime and miſdemeanor againſt the moſt 
merciful commandment of God. 


This influence, Sir, is in its practice, ſo inti- 
mately, ſo artfully interwoven with the alledged 


one, his duty and his true intereſt would have directed him to 
reſign, the inſtant he found that his patriotic and virtuous 
ſchemes could not. be executed. He knew enough of the 
practice of the Britiſh Government and energy of the nation 
to have inſured his return to the ſame high ſtation, in due 
ſeaſon, and with tenfold effect. 


B 2 and 
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add eric neceſſities of the ſtate, that its real 


inſidious character has not been ſuſpected, and 
therefore has not been regarded with that watch- 


ful jealouſy, which you as a repreſentative Nun 
to have exerciſed. 


| Lafluence i is a ſoft and courtly appellation, but 


| what, is its drift and meaning? It is in fact 


nothing leſs than another name for /eduZion.* 
A crime of no ordinary hue; a crime, againſt 
which this awful denunciation has been deli- 


vered.— It is neceſſary that offences ſhould 


come, but woe be to that man by whom the of- 
fence. cometh.” Our kind Creator has ſolicit- 


duſly warned us to ſhun temptation; and in our 


daily petitions to him, has enjoined us to ſeek 
his protection againſt i its ever dangerous ap- 
185 . 2 
How heinous then is that tranſgreſſion which 
daringly breaks down this ſacred barrier, which 
God himſelf has raiſed to ſnield the weakneſs of 


| . Every means of tainting human rectitude, every effort to 
tempt a man to tranſgreſs any of his duties to God or to Society 


is Seduction. 
the 


41 3 


the human heart, and directly attacks its moſt 
e receſſes? 


Such and ſo foul is the crime of tempting 
men, under the guileful maſk of influence, to 
betray the deareſt intereſts of their country; to 
deſert their moſt ſacred principles; to abandon 

that truely exalted virtue Patriotiſm; and fink 
that palladium of civilized nations, Political 
Integrity, to the loweſt point of contempt ! 


Need 1 appeal to the numerous inſtances of 
its baneful application among the higheſt ranks 
of the community ? No, Sir, theſe are too recent, 
too notorious, and too humiliating. It is im- 
poſſible that facts ſo glaring can have eſcaped 
your obſervation, although the frequency of 
them may have familiariſed dereliction of prin- 
ciple even to your mind, and leſſened in your 
eſtimation the magnitude of that guilt, which is 
invariably attached to the man who ſells the vir- 


tue, the happineſs, and the freedom of his coun- 


y, for a title, a place, a ribbon, or a penſion. 
Guilty indeed that man is but how much more 
guilty is he who preſents the temptation? Can 

A | you 
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you be innocent who furniſh the means of ſe- 
duction? You, Sir, who have it always in your 
power to dry up the ſource from whence corrup- 
tion flows, and have not done it? I have brought 
the matter home to your own breaſt, that the 
criminality of exerciſing this influence, which 18 
now fo lightly eſtimated, may appear before you 
in all its horror. Les, Sir—Here is a fort of 
Treaſon, ſhall I call it? which is truely terrific 
This jt is which iaſenſibly ſaps the foundations, of 
civil ſociety—This it is which like a rank and 
ſubtle poiſon relaxes the ſinews, and at length 
totally diſſolves the bonds of ſocial union—This 
it is which taints the very fountain of national 
ſecurity; works upon the weakeſt parts of hus» 
man nature, and becomes. every hour more 
dreadful in its conſequences, in proportion. to 
the number of its victims and the increaſing 
facility of its triumphs. 


But the criminality of tempting men from the 
paths of rectitude is not confined to the rich and 
great, Corruption among them aſſumes great 
degrees of refinement. Its hoſtility to the liber- 
ties of the ſubject is more concealed, and its 

annihilation 


SS 
CT] 
annihilation of principle leſs ſuſpected - but 
among the poorer claſſes ſeduction is practiſed in 
the moſt undiſguiſed manner, and here it ap- 
pears in all its native deformity. 


The poorer claſſes of this kingdom have not 
only to contend againſt the contagion of evil 
example, which is ſufficiently . pernicious and 
extenſive, but they are alſo ſeduced from their 
duty by every ſpecies of temptation, under every 
poſſible form in which their virtue can be aſ- 
failed; and what is ſtill rnore to be Jamented, 
by that very claſs of their ſuperiors who ought to 
be alike the guardians of their morals, as they are 
appointed to protect their liberty and property. 


It is plain that I allude to the mode of electing 


Members of Parliament: and ſurely none can be 


better calculated to engender and cheriſh profli- 
gacy than the uſual conduct of an election. 


The exiſting laws againſt bribery and corrup- 
ten are a complete proof of this mode of cor- 
rupting popular manners. But the direct offer 


of a pecuniary bribe had become fo inconvenient - 


to the Members themſelves, as to give riſe to 
B 4 certain 
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certain laws which have lefſened the open prac- 
tice of it; yet even now upon theſe occaſions the 
people are encouraged to commit every ſpecies 
of exceſs. Inſtead of being inſtructed in the na- 
fure and importance of chooſing an able and 
virtuous truſtee, this moſt ſacred and valuable 
privilege of an Engliſhman is connected with the 
groſſeſt immoralities. But keeping electors in a 
ſtate of riot and intoxication, or bribing them 
not to vote for the man whom their judgment 
approves, or threatening them with the candi- 
date's diſpleaſure on the ſame account, are only 
low degrees of treſpaſs in the ſcale of morality, 
compared with perjury, the deepeſt of all tranſ- 
greſſions againſt the well-being of a. ſtate. 
Here, Sir, 1 muſt entreat you to pauſe, and ſe- 
riouſly reflect on the nature of an oath, as the 
ſureſt mean of enforcing ſubordination, and as 
the grand preſervative of every thing dear and 
eſtimable to man in his ſocial capacity. It is the 
moſt ſolemn, it is the final appeal to the Al- 
mighty for the truth of what we aſſert. It is the 
"moſt inviolable bond which knits ſociety to- 
gether. Ovght it not then to be kept in the 
moſt awful reſerve? Should not every induce- 
5 ns ment 


CX') 
ment to break it be made as difficult and placed 
as remote as poſſible? And yet, Sir, how 
ſhocking muſt it be to your religious ſenſations, 
when you reflect how - lightly, how familiarly 
this high appeal to God is daily and hourly re- 
peated in the molt ordinary commercial tranſac- 
tions with one department of the ſtate? Are 
you not ſtruck with horror at the effect which 
the multiplicity of oaths enjoined by the preſent 
Financier muſt have in weakening their influ- 
ence, and enfeehling their ſanction? But on no 


occaſion is a more frightful diſregard paid to 


this moſt ſolemn of all obligations than at a con- 
teſted election. There, Sir, men who profefs 
Chriſtianity, or who at leaſt acknowledge the 
exiſtence of a Deity by appealing to him, are 
not aſhamed of tempting their fellow- creatures 
to inſult him by perjury! Ignorant and debaſed 


as the poorer claſſes are ſaid to be, what can 


more effectually bring into contempt with them 
all religious motives, all virtuous incentives to 


order and obedience, than theſe flagrant breaches 
of the Divine commands? You are afraid of 
© anarchy, ſedition and treaſon—can there be a 


wider or more dreadful inlet to anarchy. than 
| ſuch 
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ſuch tranſactions? Are theſe the acts which 
even our moſt upright ſenators, by conniving at, 


ſanction and ſupport ? Is this your mode of de- 
fending the Britiſh Conſtitution - by tainting the 


tegrity of Britons ?. 


ot what materials do you imagine his ROW 
mind is compoſed,? Can it bear to be debaſed 
and degraded- to the loweſt pitch of turpitude, 


by bribery, by debauchery, by perjury, to ſerve | 


one purpoſe? Shall loyalty, obedience to God 


and to the laws be required of the ſame mind, 


when another intention is to be anſwered? No, 
Sir, human nature is not thus conſtituted. If 
mankind are corrupted, their actions will corre- 
ſpond with their motives. If religious ſanctions 
are weakened or deſtroyed, ſelf-intereſt and paſ- 
ſion will ſucceed to them. Upon ſuch minds no 
law which can be evaded will be obſerved. Acts 
of Parliament againſt bribery and corruption 


may be multiplied without end ; the evil will 


not be eradicated, until all temptation is removed 


by a total but an eaſy change in the wode of 
electing. A Reform of Parliament would 


peaceably and conſtitutionally effect a change in 
this 


purity. of repreſentation | and han the in- 
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this eſſential point, as well as that which regards 


the number and qualifications of the elected. 1 
think I have ſaid enough of corrupt influence to 


convince you of its alarming prevalence —its 
deep criminality, of its direct tendency to haſten 


the arrival and increaſe the horrors of that anar- 


chy, which every good man deprecates as —_ | 
as n 


When we reflect upon the 8 ene 
which the ſincere adoption of moral principles 


has upon the minds and conduct of men, it may 
appear wonderful, that you ſhould apparently act 


diametrically oppoſite to ſuch principles. But I 


can eaſily apologiſe for you, when I know that 
your whole attention has been artfully attracted 


and aſſiduouſly rivetted to the aſtoniſhing ſcenes 
which France has lately exhibited. | It is now, 
however, high time for you to withdraw your 


attention from the internal tranſactions of F rance, 


and to turn your thoughts to the impending ca- 
lamity of England; to diveſt your mind of ima- 
ginary terrors and ſpeculative dangers, and in- 
ſtantly begin to retrieve, if you can, the ſubſtan- 
4 evils which you. have had a perſonal ſhare in 

producing 
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W | producing in your own country. Imperious 
1 duty commands you to compenſate errors, which 
1 ' f . . | 
L | I; fincerely believe to have been unconſciouſly 
4 | committed. For in the heat of party conteſts, 
* | 

"18 under the immediate impreſſion of terror ſud- 
1 | denly excited and inſidiouſiy kept alive, the 


moſt enlightened underſtanding may have been 
biaſſed and deluded, and even the moral per- 
ceptions of upright men may thus have been 
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* | blunted : under ſuch influence they may have 
i betrayed too eager an attachment to property, 
| 1 and in their tremulous anxiety to preſerve them- 
| | ſelves, may have ſacrificed the deareſt intereſts, 
| and hazarded the very exiſtence of their country. 
4 | I have put this candid conſtruction on your paſt 
1 motives and action But I now make a moſt 
1 ſolemn appeal to your moral feelings, whether 
ll | | you can conſcientiouſly perſevere in ſupporting 
= a ſyſtem, which I have ſhewn to be decidedly 
1 | hoſtile to the morality which is inſeparably con- 
| | nected with national ſecurity. 
1 
W The next important deciſion of yours in fa- 
* | vour of a war with France I ſhall now take the 
| 1 | nad to 9 ; , 
1 | * Wikiher 
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Whether the war was neceſſary or juſt, is not 
the queſtion before vs. I am only to enquire 
whether the principles upon which it was ſecretly 
founded and has been openly conducted are ſuch 
as you who are a good man and renowned for 
humanity, a Chriſtian and an Englifh Senator, 
can conſiſtently vindicate or conſcientiouſly ap- 
prove? ee 


Suppoſing what many aſſert to be true, that 
occaſional wars are the inevitable lot of the hu- 
man race: it would be no unreaſonable idea to 
entertain, that as nations advanced in civilization, 
ſome humane plan for leſſening the horrors of 
ordinary warfare might be adopted; and the 
union of mercy with juſtice in the application of 
this terrible ſcourge to mankind, might ſoften 
its ſeverity. Still more have we a right to ex- 
pect, that a war in ſupport of juſtice, in behalf 
of all order, all religion, all government, by a 
nation famous for its humanity, and the ſuperior 


purity of its Chriſtian profeſſion, ſhould be con- 


ducted upon the moſt rigid principles of juſtice, 
and tempered by the mildeſt influences of hu- 
manity. Alas, Sir, how different a procedure 

has 
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has the wind _y exhibired to N. 
nations? 


aeg * n of he * n you 
have to interfere with the ſort of government, 
which foreign nations chooſe to adopt for them- 
ſelves; permit me to aſk you upon what prin- 
ciple of equity, of honour, or of good faith 
upon what ground of religion or reaſon you be- 
came acceſſories to a partition of French terri- 
tory, when your declared object was to reſtore 
the French King to the plenitude of his ancient 
power, and diſpenſe to the French people order 
and tranquility? You will find it difficult to 
reconcile the iniquity heightened by diſſimulation 
thus practiſed by your moſt intimate political 
friends, with any law divine or human hitherto 
promulgated to mankind. I will do you the 
Juſtice to believe that you were not privy to this 
nefarious plan of the confederacy. The fact is 
however now notorious to you and to the world, 
and with ſuch a ſpecimen before you, it would 
be impertinent in me to point out the path which 
duty loudly commands you now to purſue.* ... 
No perſon can doubt of the intentions of the coaleſced 

| powers, 


. 

The partition of French territory being fruſ- 

trated by the chances of war; a moſt infernal 

plan, new and unequalled in the annals of the 

univerſe, was next projected -a plan too atro- 
cious for language to reprobate in terms ſuffici- 

ently forcible—Human nature herſelf fickens at 
the bare idea of a ſcheme, which had for its ob- | 
ject the reduction of twenty-ſix millions of hu- 1 
man beings by famine. The Britiſh nation has 1 
ever been accuſtomed to wage war with magna- 
nimity as well as courage - but this was to have 
committed to a painful, lingering and horrid 
death, millions of the innocent, the helpleſs, the 


N powers, ſinee their actions have developed theſe in the moſt 
deciſive manner. To the wickedueſs of their principles the 
reſentſul inſtigator and inveterate ſupporter of the war bears 
ſtrong teſtimony in theſe emphatic terms: THE PRINCES 
OF EUROPE (ſays Mr. Burke) WERE EASILY LED 
TO CONSIDER THE FLAMES THAT WERE CON- 
SUMING FRANCE, NOT AS A WARNING. TO 
PROTECT THEIR OWN BUILDINGS, BU'F AS A 
HAPPY OCCASION FOR PILLAGING THE GOODS, 

AND FOR CARRYING OFF THE MATERIALS OF 
THEIR NEIGHBOUR'S HOUSE. THERE COULD 
BE NO TIE OF HONOUR IN A SOCIETY FOR PIL- 
LAGE.” | | 
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aged on the infirm. This was to have Gd. 
wide waſting calamity in its moſt hideous forms 


over myriads of unoffending creatures, and to 
have introduced an incalculable maſs of miſery 


chiefly and principally among thoſe who have the 
ſtrongeſt claims to the protection and tenderneſs 


of their fellow creatures. It is impoſſible to 
preſent to your imagination a more heart-rend- 


ing picture than that of a whole nation ſinking 
under the united horrors of peſtilence and fa- 
mine, the inſeparable concomitants of each 
other, and committed without the poſlibility of 
relief to one of the moſt barbarous modes of diſ- 
ſolution which humanity can ſuffer. I bluſh to 
aſk you, Sir, whether you have had any ſhare. 
in ſuch an enterpriſe. . Juſt and eternal God 1, 


where is the boaſted humanity of Engliſhmen 2. 


Where ſleeps the pride, the honour of the na- 

tion? Where ſlumbers its juſtice ? that the in- 

ventor of a crime ſo enormous ſhould not in- 
ſtantly receive the reward of his guilt, The 
bloody relentleſs tyrant who ſacrificed ſuch num- 
bers of his countrymen on the groaning ſcaffolds 
of France was an angel of mercy compared with 


* wretch, who conceived the idea of conſign- 


ing 


1. 442%; W 5454145 I (tv N 


1 
ing twenty · ſix millions of people to be gradually 
famiſped to death. Could the benevolent advo- 
cate for African emancipation ſuffer the execu- 


tion of ſuch a ſcheme to be attempted, without 


teſtifying his marked and public abhorrence !— 


My pen refuſes to reply—and every idea I had 


formed of 'humanity, piety and truth, are ob- 
{cured 'and confounded, 


The pious attempt to conſign the whole 
French nation to the horrors of famine having 
totally failed, the flames of civil war were more 
ſucceſsfully kindled, and fed with Engliſh gold, 
and kept up with unabating fury, until they were 
extinguiſhed by the moderation and energy of 
the French republic. How ſtrongly ſoever this 


abominable practice of adding fuel to the flames 


of civil diſcord may be vindicated by thoſe, who 
draw their precedents from the barbarous war 
ſtratagems of rude and ſavage nations; and how- 
ever ſuch reafoning may appear convincing from 
the mouth of a noble Peer, and paſs unreproved 
from the venerable Bench of Chriſtian Biſhops, 
this does not leſſen the cruelty or mitigate the 
heinouſneſs of ſuch offences, when committed 
C 1 
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l "by a people vhs are defending the cauſe of Zuſ⸗ 
ogy Aeg W | MES 4 nini 5h 
f Another inſtance of ln, no leſs helhious 
chan the former ones, was that of employing 
une forge French Aſſignats. Here, Sir, 
alley me to remark, that it is not a little extra- 
: 1 ordinary that the zealous ſupporters of order and 
regular government ſhould ſanction and abett a 
practice calculated to diſſolve the cement of all 
ſociety, and to produce an anarchy more terti- 
od * on Rap that has yet exiſtds. 
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Had not the fact itſelf been recorded in a court of juſtice, 
ho could have believed that men who are frequently indirectiy 
comparing their own honour and good faith with Gallic per- 
fidy, who are appointing days of humiliation and faſting, while 
they tax their enemies with atheiſm and infidelity, ſhould 
themſelves abett the crime of forgery, than which there can- 
not be a groſſer or more pernicious inſtance of practical infi- 
delity. I ſay practical, becauſe. theſe. very men have perpetu- 
ally in their mouths religion, juſtice, order, &c, But the tree 
will ever be known by its fruit. Men are to be judged by 
heir a&ions, and not their profeſſions. It is impoſſible that 
the abettor of forgery, whether exerciſed on friend or foe, can 
either be a virtuous man, a good politician, or a real friend to 
his own country. For if, notwithſtanding thie full. ſeverity of 
4 the law has been to . its courſe, with hardly one 
| . . So) 559 3 6x68pUon 
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(C36, F 
Start you not at guilt like this, Sir? Can any 
man, who has the leaſt particle of the moral 
ſenſe remaining in his boſom, lay his hand upon 
his heart and juſtify himſelf to his God or to his 
1 2 country, 


exception by intervening mercy, the crime of forgery is ſtill 
committed occaſionally; with how much leſs reſiraint may it 
not be perpetrated in future, when it has received a ſanction 
from the higher powers? The maxim © An dolus an virtus 
quis in hoſte requirit?ꝰ is a relic of barbariſm unworthy of a 
Chriſtian country, or a nation complaining of the immorality 
and atrocities of its enemy. The object upon which a crime is 
committed does not change the nature of the crime, or leſſen 
its guilt, But ſuppoſing that abſolution could be given by the 
grave divines of the Engliſh church, who have never yet inter- 
fered as peace-makers in this bloody conteſt with France, was 
it political on our own account to favour a ſpecies of fraud 
which is puniſhed with death, becauſe it diſſolves every ſocial 
and moral tie? When the breach of a ſacred law is counte- 
nanced by men who ought to ſet a better example, future cul- 
| prits will not diſcriminate nicely on the particular caſe wherein 
that law was broken; it is ſufficient for them that a precedent, 
however monſtrous, has been eſtabliſhed by their ſuperiors ; 
and the precedent of perfidioufly forging aſſignats will be 
added by the hiſtorian's pen to the black catalogue of the moral 
deviations of the preſent miniſtry, which can never be eraſed 
by the moſt ending vote of * W 
could give. 

For proof of the forgery, ſee Caſes at Niſi Prius, Strongith- 
arm verſ. Lukyn, where the conſideratiofi of a note was for 
payment for engraving plates upon which aſſignats were to be 
forged, &c. p. 389, yy Iſaac — 
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(36 ) 
country, after having contributed even by a 
whiſper; to the commiſſion of enormities, the 
bare, recital of which muſt ſhock the commoneſt 
feeliggs, Are theſe the modes of. ſupporting 
the cauſe of religion, ſocial order and juſtice? | 
Does the Deity. indeed require that deſolation 
and death ſhould be extended by famine over 
myriads of people, to atone for the wickedneſs 
of twenty thouſand Jacobins? Are the tears and 
agonies of the mother unable to fave her ſhriek= 
ing infant from the murderer's ſteel, her daugh - 
ters from violation, her huſband and her ſons 
from a bloody death, and her cottage from the 
devouring flames, a grateful ſacrifice to a be- 
nignant Deity, whoſe cauſe you profeſs to main- 
tain? ?, 4 | ++. 


Shocking as the facts are which J have 

brought to your recollection, they are recorded 
in bloody and indelible characters in the annals 
of Europe, and added to the maſs of carnage 
and death under which thouſands of your on 
countrymen have ſunk, compoſe a frightful re- 
troſpect to that man's mind who has in the mi- 
nuteſt inſtance aided and abetted their perpetra- 


3 


tion. cen fs be a Chriſtian or a elend to 
Aimee what wealth, what honours can 
ſooth his remorſe? What flattery, what human 
friendſhip. heal his wounded conſcience ? What 


| e ee PIR can he offer to his aſe to 
nn die 


** is to be POUR that a proper force for 
external reſiſtance or internal defence of the 
Kingdom cannot be raifed, without a vaſt in- 
creaſe of the deſtructive influence 1 have already 
deſcribed, and without the moſt fatal violations 
of every moral principle among the poorer 
claſſes of the community from whence your 
ſtrength is drawn. This deplorable evil, I fear, 
cannot be completely remedied. It ought, 
however, to become the ſubject of ſerious de- 
liberation, by what means a miſchief ſo per- 
nicious to popular virtue, ſo dangerous to that 
ſelf-preſervation you are ſo anxiouſly inclined to 
guard, may be diminiſhed. A more effectual 
mean of corruption cannot be praiſed, than 
that of converting ſober induſtrious labourers of 
every deſcription into ſoldiers. Your individual 
danger undoubtedly increaſes, in proportion as 

C3 this 
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this ſon of 3 4 be and vir 
tuous habits to thoſe of a; contrary character is 
exteaded; and under 90 adminiſtration has this 
perilous ſource of - wickedneſs been ſo wantonly 
enlarged as under that of your friends. How 
have the very vitals of ſociety been torn and 
mangled? How have the | finely interwoven 
connexions, the nice dependencies of domeſtic 
life been cut up by the roots? What waſte, of 
public treaſure, what perjury, what various 
ſpecies of villainy and rapacity have been exer- 
ciſed in effecting the enormous augmentation of 
martial force which theſe realms are now ſup- 


To a mind open as yours is to conviction, and 
alive as it has ever ſhewn itſelf to religious and 
humane impreſſions, you could not have be- 
come a party to meaſures big with the evils I 
have deſcribed without foeling the keeneſt com- 
punction, or being governed by a motive too 
imperious to be controuled by the ordinary obli- 
gations which bind the uncorrupted heart of 
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This i imperious motive was terror which ap- 
pears not only to have detached you from your 
obvious and indiſpenſable duties, but has alſo 
rendered you blind to your diſtinct and real in- 
terefts. Suppoſing your fear of anarchy and 
your dread of ſedition to be founded in the moſt 
undoubted reality; could your ſecurity of life 
and property be increaſed, in proportion as the na- 
tion became more diſſolute, more abandoned, more 
oppreſſed and more diſcontented ? You muſt be 
conſcious, Sir, that the very reverſe of this is the 
truth, and from the facts which I have ſtated in 
the courſe of this letter, you muſt perceive, that 
you yourſelf have laid the only true foundation 
for your own fears and your own dangers, by re- 
jecting the conſtitutional means intruſted to you 
of ſtemming the tide of - corruption—by plung- 
ing with too great precipitation into a war, the 
horrors and the crimes of which have no . 
in Romy OY of civiliſed nations, 


r 


den ee has —————_ bulwark 
aft | your: own and the kingdom's ſureſt preſerva- 
tion, a peaceable Reform in Parliament, and 
having ſince then been totally abſorbed in the 
| | C 4 fearful 


(#9) 
fearful contemplation 505 Democracy, you have 
been borne along with the tide, without, daring 
to caſt your eyes on the rocks and breakers to- 
wards. which you were haſtening ; but having 
concurred i in every meaſure of what tendency ſo- 
| ever it might be, you have at length, arrived. in 
the harbour of military protection — dangerous 
and expoſed a as it is to the ſtorms and tempeſts of 
corruption and vice, and ſhunned as it has, ever 
been by che beſt friends of the Britiſh, Conſtitu- : 
tion. a | * | Eh er 


1 Sir, under the ſame fatal influence you 
have never reflected how much greater ſecurity | 
there muſt have been to your life and property in 
the voluntary obedience and gratitude of a people, 
whoſe freedom and virtue you had cheriſhed and 
improved, than in the beſt appointed and Wen 
numerous JPY in the world. ee $20" 


Would i it not have been more T's TTL like, 
more manly and more wiſe, to have trietl, lenient 
and ſoothing , meaſures, ere you had fo haſtily 
appealed - to coercion and to the ſword. 
They could not ee. | been leſs ſucceſsful than 

4.2 * 2 thoſe 


= 41 ) ; 


thoſe vou have pr eferred, nor could the nation 
itſelf have been brought nearer to the edge of a 
precipice than it is at this moment. F or what. 18 
the ſtate of the nation now? You have ſilenced, 

or overawed, or confounded with the worſt ene⸗ 
mies of their country, the genuine and tried 


friends to the birthrights of Engliſhmen. You. 
have eſtabliſhed corruption: as the corner- ſtone of 
the empire. You have deprived every reaſon- 
able and temperate mind of all political confi- 


dence in public men and public meatures*, You 


have 


Many impartial and worthy perſons, too much familiariſed 
to the ſcandalous verſatility of political character, exhibited 
during the preſent reign, have not conceived the deſection of 
the. Portland or Burkite party to be ſo unprincipled in itſelf, 


or ſo pernicious in its effects, as it really was. Had the Dake 
of P. Lord S———r, Lord 1 Mr. W——m, Mr. 
Burke, &c. accepted of no ſalaries, no gratuities, no penſions 
from a nation ſinking under its pecuniary burthens, ſome credit 


might have been given for the uprightneſs of their motives, eſ- 
pecially as it was under pretence of rallying round the Conſti- 
tution that they departed from their avowed and ſolemn prin- 
ciples. They would then have acted an honourable and diſin- 


tereſted part, though their conduct could not have been deemed 


either wiſe, or manly, or conſiſtent. Acting as they have done, 
it is impoſſible to juſtify them upon any conſtitutional ground ; 

and it is no flight aggravation of their offence, that it is their 
ſecond dereliction from the clear and evident intereſts of the 


public, 


, 


- — 
e 
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have not only increaſed the number of patient 
E en who are not the leſs diſſatisfied becauſe 
they 


public, whoſe guardianſhip they had aſſumed. Their fatal coa- 
lition with Lord North gave a more ſevere ſhock to public con- 
fidente, to political faith, and through theſe to the Conflitu- 
tion itſelf, than it had ever before experienced, and * which 
it has never recovered. 


Formidable as was the phlans compoſed of Lord North's 
and Mr. Burke's party, it was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by Mr. 
Pitt, who was himſelf ſupported by the moſt extraordinary com- 
bination of parties ever formed in this kingdom, viz. that of 


the Friends to Reform, the India Direction, and the King's 


Friends. After ſeveral years moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition to Mr. 
Pitt himſelf, and eſpecially to the whole tenour and principles 
of his adminiſtration, which they aſſerted to be hoſtile to the 
Conſtitution, they have at length ſabmitted to a ſecond igno- 
minious coalition with him, under the incredible pretence of 
ſaving this very Conſtitution, | 

Shameleſs and diſgraceful plea! Has not this ſecond dere. 
liction of principle, more abandoned and more fatal than the 
fiſt, given the death wound to that political confidence and 
popular attachment on which the ſtability of all goveraments fo 


largely depends? Has it not laid a juſt foundation for that fame 


diſtruſt and diſcontent, of which theſe Gentlemen ſo loudly 
complain and are ſo much afraid? What triumph has it not 
afforded to the two equally to be dreaded adverſaries of the 
Conſtitution—the Democrats and the defenders of Deſpotiſm ? 


Have not the trials for High Treaſon, and the zealous and 


boyal conduct of the inhabitants of the Iriſh aud Welſh coaſts 


in repelling the French, proved to a demonſtration, that the 
terrors 


A 
they bear their oppreſſion in filence, but you have 
multiplied beyond your conception that half ci- 
viliſed, vitious, unprincipled ſpecies of animals 


which Þ have introduced to your notice. Theſe 


are diffuſed over the whole community—They 


are of all parties and of all deſcriptions. You 


cannot be deceived as to the ſtate of our finances, 
nor can you be ignorant of the ſkill, the vigi- 
lance, the courage, the enterpriſe, and the un- 
fettered energies which your foreign enemy is 
capable of concentrating againſt you. I ſo- 


lemnly declare, that in repreſenting what I be- 


lieve to be the real ſtate of my country, which 
I moſt cordially love, I mean no perſonal offence 


to you, nor have I the ſmalleſt inducement ro 


vent 


terrors of the Burkites have been as groundleſs as the meaſures 
they have given riſe to have been inſulting and unjuſt to a pa- 
tient, a brave, a faithful, but calumniated people? If theſe 
facts are ſo, who can vindicate the Burkites ? 


I have not included Mr. Fox, in my general cenſure of the 
Portland party. Although I am no partiſan of his, I-think 
that in common candour I ought to conclude, from the recent 


apoſtacy of the Burkites, as well as his own manly perſeverance, 


in the midſt of obloquy, in defending and adhering to true con- 
ſtitutional principles, which have of late been profaned and 
proſtituted by his enemies, that the coalitian with Lone North 
never could have his hearty 9 
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vent upon you idle and inſulting, reproaches, 
No, Sir—1 have only the ardent, heart · felt wiſh 
to call you back to the exerciſe of your unbiaſſed 
judgment, and to reſtore loſt confidence where 
alone 1 it t can be uſeful, 


5 5 
42 _— 
| 


y 


oT truſt it is not 950 too late; ; you may Kill o oc - 


cupy that high conſtitutional ſtation, which, others 


have deſerted ; they have forfeited the confi- 
| dence and eſteem of the public, but you and 
your ſincere friends have acted a conſiſtent part, 
your characters are in this particular unimpeach- 
ed; by ſupporting ambitious, cruel, or immoral 
ſchemes, you have been miſguided, and have 
grievouſly erred, it is true but you may yet re- 
tread your ſteps with honour to yourſelves and ſal- 
vation to your country. You have been indeed 
deceived, it is the lot of humanity to err, but 
how noble, how dignified is it to retract our er- 
rors, and repair the unintended miſchief by aden 
11 ee 3 8 

Expell from mY mind the animoſity, the 
rancour of party; let the demon of faction be 
16200} under your feet, and let every other 


nominal 


C4 2} 


nominal diſtinction be loſt in that, of the once 


glorious appellation of Briton. Unite all the 


ralents, all the worth of the country, and haſten 
to vindicate the political fame of Great Britain 


from this humiliating, this diſgraceful imputa- 


tion, That renowned as ſhe is in arts, in ſcience, 


and in arms, one man alone of all her progeny 
has talents and integrity ſufficient to guide, her 


councils. 


Reſume, ere the ſeaſon of controul be paſſed, 


that enormous maſs of influence and power which 


ought never by a free people to be committed 
even to an angel's keeping; that dangerous 
power which you have laviſhed with unbounded 


confidence, and without one atom of reſervation, 


have mrs in the hands of a Miniſter“, the 


luſtre | 


* The — * of this man ; ; the al of the cauſe which 1 
firſt eſpouſed ; his name and illuſtrious deſcent; his ready elo- - 
cution; and chiefly and laſtly his immenſe patronage, have 

thrown a falſe, though dazzling ſplendour around him, which 


vaniſhes like a vapour, before the penetrating rays of truth. 
The talents of Mr. P. have for theſe reaſons been always over- 
rated. No one can deny that he has great abilities, but _y 
are of a particular caſt. They would have qualified him for a 
leading counſel; a pre- eminent ayer When a ſubject is 
preſented 
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luſtre or the puricy of whoſe actions have not yet 
cevinced the divinity of his origin that fort of 
D | I | power 


preſented to him, his conception of it is quick; his command of 
language is complete; he can repreſent or miſrepreſent with 
| irreſiſtible powers of eloquence. Whatſbever he wiſhes to 
ſtrike moſt ſorcibly pn the attention of his audience, he can 
irradiate with a blaze of light, and he can caſt as deep a ſhade 
over that which he wiſhes to conceal. He can faſcinate and ma- 
nage the independent Members of the Houſe with wonderful ad- 
dreſs. His daring ſpirit has inſtigated him to ſchemes which would 
have terrified the hardieſt of his predeceſſors, and he can throw 
an air of plauſibility, a fairnels of oratorical colouring over his 
boldeſt meaſures, which under the fainter tints of their elo- 
quence would have been rejected with diſdain. With equal ra- 

pidity and cunning, he has turned the miſtakes of his adverſa- 
_ ries to his own advantage, and has dexterouſly combined his 
triumphs with their humiliation. But amidf all this ſparkling 
tinſel of his mind, we thall ſearch in vain for that deep reach of 
thought, thoſe enlarged and comprehenſive faculties; thoſe ele- 
vated and noble ideas which conſtitute a great and enlightened 
ſtateſman. For if his legiſlative powers, his mighty genius, are 
td be eſtimated at their ſterling value, and according to the 
quantity of moraliry, happineſs, and real proſperity which Great 
Britain has enjoyed under his adminiſtration, we ſhall find 
them miſerably deficient, We muſt not take up as a teſt of 
ſolid national proſperity, that diſplay of wealth, that glare of 
grandeur which the riches of the Eaſt, great commercial ſucceſs, 
and the unparalleled extent of Patronage, has diffuſed over a 
comparatively ſmall part of the nation; but our true eſtimate 
will be farmed on the actual condition of the great body of the 


people 


) ” 
power which, when once acquired, is never 
J N W identical power 


which 


people, conſiſting of gentry of moderate income, of the claſs 
next to theſe of ſtill narrower mediocrity, and of the poorer 
but not the pooreſt claſſes. The ſources whence this largeſt 
and beſt portion of ſociety draws its vigour, its comforts, and 
its enjoyments, are cheriſhed by the able and judicious ſtateſ· 
man, with parental folicitude; they have been dreadfully im- 
poveriſhed or nearly dried up by Mr. Pitt. Even in tke 
very boſom of peace, and in the midſt of an overflowing proſ- 
perity, which with economy and a continuance of peace, would 
have ſoon recruited the exhauſted powers of the country after 
the horrid American war, by a very trifling increaſe of the 
public burthens, his whole ſyſtem of finance was harſh and op- 
preſſive. Under no adminiſtration but his have the modes of 
taxation ever trenched ſo cruelly upon private comfort and 
innocent enjoyment : Under no adminiſtration but his have the 
Exciſe laws been ſtretched ſo far, or that odious French meaſure 
the farming of taxes been adopted, or retroſpectiue taxation ever 
practiſed. —This new engine of finance allows not a man the 
choice of proportioning his expenditure to his circumſtances in 


thoſe particular articles of taxation, which are thus ſeized upon 


not only without his conſent, but againſt his intention. 


After executing all his financial ſchemes to their utmoſt 


limit, is he really the Great Financier his ſycophants have 


wifhed us to believe? Let any man reſolve for himſelf this queſ- 
tion, by beholding the ſtate of the Airy and of Public Credit 
at this moment, | 


If ſo ungenial and ſo barren were his political talents when 
all Europe experienced — repoſe, and commercial en- 
5 terpriſe 
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which it is your eminent duty as Senators to 

limit and to check, and by ſo limiting to pre- 

vent the bloodſhed and civil warfare which 

have afflicted this realm, when our brave and 

high-ſpirited Anceſtors were obliged to re- 

claim it at the point of the ſword. Gracious .. 

God! has the conſtitution committed to you a 

truſt ſo. ſacred? does the ſafety of the country 

hang upon the religious ſtrictneſs with which you 

execute it at this tremendous criſis? and are ou 

not rouſed to the performance of your. duty at . 
the hazard of your life, or ſeized with horror at 
the probability of betraying ſuch a truſt rendered 

| more. 


ite and ſucceſs had produced an abundance, which miglit 
have diffuſed joy and comfort over the meaneſt ſubjefts of 
this kingdom; where or how could we hope to diſcover in 
him the wiſdom, the moderation, the magnanimity which ought 
and which might have averted that tremendous itorm, which, 
originating in France, has over-ſpread the civilized nations, and 
at this dread hour lowers over. my unhappy country with an 
aſpect of the deepeſt horror, and the moſt terrific threatening ? - 
If incapable of ſhielding a mighty nation, raiſed like this to a 
commanding height, from the approach of danger, how will he- 
reſiſt its immediate and awful preſſure. | 


Wretched and devoted country! Has the Great Parent of the 
Univerſe, in puniſhing thy crimes, committed thy fate to ſuch 
a man in ſuch a criſis? May we be „ in confeſſing our 
guilt, to thy juſt but ſevere decrees ! 


( 49) 
more ſacred than ever at this awful moment, 


when the * of your cauntry i is ſuſpended on 
a hair.” | 


But I believe, it is ſtill poſſible to avert a 
miſerable fate by aſſerting your own indepen- 
dence, and feeling your own conſequence ;z and by 
rejecting every motive of party, you may con- 
centrate the wiſdom of the country, revive the 
ſinking powers of the conſtitution, reſtore the 
confidence and recover the attachment not of a 
particular claſs, but of the whole people. The 
native energy and vigour of the Britiſn nation 
will once more ſhine forth in all its ſplendour. 
You will obtain the power of propoſing a fair 
and juſt peace, or of oppoſing French invaders 
with one heart, with one voice, and with an in- 
creaſe of force which is ever exerted when a peo- 
ple fed that they are fighting for ne 


But hack all, Sir, you will not be ſo much 
inclined to place your chief, if not your ſole con- 
ſidence in a ſtanding army. Vou have a leſſon 
ſufficiently awful in the conduct of the French 
army (as ant. and as well diſciplined as any in 

| D Europe), 
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Europe), when they, became the ſole. reliance of 
the French Government: how! extremely ha- 
zardous it is to repoſe on that only. That grand 
martial pillar, having been ſhattered in pieces, 
you will do well to behold in the exceſſes of the 
French Revolution, not the conſequences of aſ- 
ſerted freedom, but the deadly and horrible ex- 
Pploſions of a vaſt maſs of corrupt, fermenting 
materials, generated by ignorance and vice, and 

mixed with that atrocious cruelty, which deſpo- 
tiſm and ſuperſtition ever infuſe into the human 
heart, 


Lou need not doubt but that depravity and 
corruption of manners will produce the ſame 
effects in all countries, and that the only poſſible 
chance you have either to preſerve the liberties 
of your own, or prevent the horrors of civil com- 
motion, is a fincere, an immediate, and rotal 
change of your political conduct. 


Reformation muſt begin with 556 for while 
a ſyſtem of corruption is not only avowed to 
exiſt, but permitted to increaſe under your 
auſpices and ſanctioned by your own practice, 
| | the 
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che morals of the people muſt continue to 
decline, and their oppreſſions to increaſe to a de- 
gree, which it is too ſhocking to oontemplate, 
too Pein even to conceive, 
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